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Notes. 


FALSTAFF AND THE FLEET PRISON 


“T do not see why Falstaff was carried to the 
Fleet. We have never lost sight of him since his 
dismission from the King; he has committed no 
new fault, and therefore incurred no punishment ; 
but the different agitations of fear, anger, and 
surprise in him and his company made a good 
scene to the eye of our author, who wanted them 
no longer on the stage, and was glad to find this 
method of sweeping them away.” 

This comment on the last scene of 
“2 Henry IV.’ was written by Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, and was probably the first of 
many expressions of perplexity. One of the 
latest is from the pen of Prof. Bradley, who 
writes thus :— 

** Remembering his father’s words about Henry, 
* Being incensed he’s flint,’ and remembering in 
Henry V. his ruthlessness in killing the prisoners 
when he is incensed, we may imagine that, after 
he had left Falstaff, and was no longer influenced 
by the face of his old companion, he gave way to 
anger at the indecent familiarity which had 
provoked a compromising scene on the most 
ceremonious of occasions, and in the presence 
alike of court and crowd, and that he sent the 
Chief Justice back to take vengeance.” 

Neither explanation sounds convincing: 
nor do the writers themselves give the 


impression that they are satisfied with their 
own reasoning. 

The episode is undeniably painful and 
out of keeping with Prince Hal’s attitude to 
Falstaff, which throughout had been tolerant 
and kindly. It is true that, as the drama 
proceeds, he learns more and more of the 
worthlessness of the old knight’s character, 
and, as his own affairs become increasingly 
serious, the sparkling wit loses much of its 
glamour; still his intention had evidently 
been to dismiss the old man privately and 
kindly while making sure of his future means 
of living. The publicity of the dismissal 
was forced upon him by Falstaff’s own 
action, and Henry seems to be seeking to 
avoid this when he says to Gascoigne 
(presumably in an undertone) :— 

My Lord Chief Justice, speak to that vain man 
upon which the Justice addresses Falstaff, 
probably in an urgent whisper :— 
Have fyou your wits ? Know you what ’tis you 
speak ? 
But Falstaff forces the King’s attention, and 
draws from him an answer stern enough to 
repress the unseemly jests that are rising to 
his lips. It is a repetition, enhanced by 
circumstances, of the scene in the tavern 
‘1 Henry IV.,’ II. iv. 536). 

But that the young King should have 
aimed a further blow at his old companion 
is almost incredible. Need one believe it ? 

The proposition I venture to make is that 
the supposition is an error, and the scene 
incorrectly interpreted. 


When reading our modern editions of 
Shakespeare it is certainly difficult to come 
to any but the generally accepted conclusion. 
The episode occurs in the fifth scene of 
the last act of ‘2 Henry IV.,’ and is 
opened by the stage direction: ‘‘ Enter 
King Henry V. and his train, the Lord Chief 
Justice among them.” Falstaff shouts his 
greeting to the King; the King rebukes him 
and sentences him to banishment, and then 
follows the direction: ‘“Exeunt King 
Henry V. and his train.’ Of course, as the 
Lord Chief Justice has just been described 
as being “‘ among” his train, we are com- 
pelled to conclude that he departed with the 
others, although his royal master has just 
commanded him to “see performed the 
tenour ”’ of his word with regard to Falstaff. 
The conversation between Sir John and 
Justice Shallow about the borrowed thousand 
pounds next takes place, occupying about 
twenty lines, and then occurs a fresh stage 
direction : “‘ Re-enter John of Lancaster, the 
Lord Chief Justice, Officers with them.” 
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With this reading there is no alternative 

but to suppose that some fresh understanding 

been arrived at between the King and 

the Lord Chief Justice, and that the latter 

had been sent back “ to take vengeance ”’ for 

some inexplicable offence on the already 
crestfallen old man. 

In the First Folio edition of the plays, 
however, the whole forms a continuous and 
unbroken episode. Not only do we, as 
Johnson says, “not lose sight of Falstaff 
till he is carried to the Fleet,’ but we do not 
lose sight of the Chief Justice either, as the 
following exact copy from the Folio will 
show :— 


The Trumpets sound. Enter KING HENRIE THE 
Firt, BroTHERS, LorRD CHIEFE JUSTICE. 


— thy Grace, King Hall, my Royall 
a 


Pist. The heavens thee guard, and keepe, most 
royall Impe of Fame. 

Fal. ’Save thee my sweet Boy. . 

King. My Lord Chiefe Justice, speake to that 
vaine man. 

Ch. Just. Have you your wits ? 

Know you what ‘tis you speake ? 

Falst. My King, my Jove; I speake to thee 
my heart. 

King. I know thee not, old man: Fall to thy 
Prayers: c. 


Till then, I banish thee, on paine of death, 
As I have done the rest of my Misleaders, 
Not to come neere our Person by ten mile. 
For competence of life, I will allow you, 

That lacke of meanes enforce you not to evill: 
And as we heare you do reforme your selves, 
We will according to your strength, and qualities, 
Give you advancement. Be it your charge (my 


Lord) 
To see perform’d the tenure of our word. Seton: 
Exit Kina. 
Fal. Master Shallow, I owe you a thousand 
pound. 
Shal. I marry Sir John, which I beseech you 
to let me have home with me. 
Fal. That can hardly be, M. Shallow, do not you 
rieve at this: I shall be sent for in private to 
Ge: Looke you, he must seeme thus to the 
world : feare not your advancement : I will be the 
man yet, that shall make you great. 
Shal. I cannot well perceive how .... 
Fal. Sir, I will be as good as my word. This 
that you heard was but a colour. 
Shall. A colour I feare, that you will dye, in 
Sir John. 
Fal. Feare no colours, go with me to dinner: 
Come Lieutenant Pistol, come Bardolfe, 
I shall be sent for soone at night. - 
Ch. Just. Go carry Sir John Falstaffe to the 
Fleete, 
Take all his Company along with him. 
Fal. My Lord, my Lord. 
Ch. Just. I cannot now speake, I will heare you 
soone: Take them away. 
Pist. Si fortuna me tormento, spera me con- 
tento. 


Evit. Manet LANCASTER and CHIEFE JUSTICE. 


John. I like this: faire proceedi Kings : 
He hath intent his wonted 
Shall all be very well provided for: — 

But all are banisht, till their conversations 
—; more wise, and modest to the world. 
h. Just. And so they are. 

According to the above, the King alone 
leaves the stage, while the Chief Justice 
remains till the procession has passed, keep- 
ing Falstaff under observation until he makes 
a move to depart, when he orders his arrest. 
How otherwise could he have known where 
to find Sir John? What guarantee had he 
that the irrepressible old knight would not 
once more try to force himself into the 
King’s presence ? How tedious might have. 
been the search, involving, perhaps, as once 


before, 

A dozen captains, 
Rare-headed, sweating, knocking at the taverns, 
And asking every one for Sir John Falstaff. 

II. iv. 392 (‘Oxford Shakespeare.’) 
ere he could have assured his royal 
master that Sir John had been duly escorted 
to the ten-mile limit, and that arrangements 
had been made by which he would receive 
his “‘ competence of life.’”” The words speak 
for themselves :— 

Be it your charge, my Lord, 
To see performed the tenour of our word. 
[Zvit Kine. 

How would the King have looked if, 
after receiving this charge, the Chief Justice 
had calmly continued his course in the 
procession, leaving Falstaff to the freedom 
of his will ? 

One thing, perhaps, the Justice might 
have done. He might have executed all the 
arrangements for Falstaff’s allowance and 
banishment immediately ; but he was not 
prepared to sacrifice the festivities of the 
coronation for the sake of his old antago- 
nist; therefore, having received 
authority, he prefers to make his person 
secure in the meantime, and attend to +he 
details later. 

The episode may be looked upon, perhaps,. 
as the revenge of the Lord Chief Justice, 
and in this light is dramatic enough for 
Shakespeare’s purpose. The two old men 
have been brought into frequent opposition. 
throughout the Second Part of ‘ Henry IV.,’ 
and the opposition reaches its climax in the 
words of Prince Clarence to the Chief Justice: 
after the death of Henry IV. :— 

Well, you must now speak Sir John Falstaff fair 
Which swims against your stream of quality. 

But the tables are turned, and Falstaff can 
no longer browbeat authority and “ speak 
as having power to do wrong” (II. i. 145). 


Plain conscientious adherence to duty has. 
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won the day against irresponsible levity, even 
when accompanied by the most brilliant wit, 
and now, while the King pursues his way to 
fulfil his higher destinies, the Lord Chief 
Justice and Sir John Falstaff have their last 
encounter. There is no appearance of 
vindictiveness in the Chief Justice. He 
orders Falstaff temporarily to the Fleet, but 
it is probably by a good-natured afterthought 
that he adds: “‘ Take all his company along 
with him.’”’” We know enough of the famous 
Fleet prison to be sure that, with a thousand 
pounds in his pocket and all his company 
with him, Falstaff might spend a very com- 
fortable day at the Fleet, and even enjoy a 
good dinner, although it might be somewhat 
costly. He begins to expostulate :— 

My Lord, my Lord, 
but in the Folio there are no marks of 
exclamation to give the tragic note, and he 
is interrupted courteously enough by the 
Chief Justice :— 
I cannot now speak. I will hear you soon. 


Before they are out of sight Prince John 
remarks :— 
I like this fair proceeding of the King’s: 
He hath intent his wonted followers 
Shall all be very well provided for, &c. 
These words would be quite inappropriate if 
@ different fate had just been assigned to the 
chief of those followers. 

The Second, Third, and Fourth Folios 
follow the First in the above particulars, and 
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Nicholas Rowe, in his edition of 1709, makes: 
no alteration. 

It was Alexander Pope who, when editing 
the plays in 1723, thought he could improve- 
upon the Folio stage directions, and in- 
cidentally, as I believe, upon Shakespeare’s: 
plot. Not only does he interpolate the 
misleading “‘Exeunt King and _ train,” 
having previously described the Chief Justice: 
as being ‘‘ among the train,” but he divides 
the last act into nine, instead of five scenes, 
and boldly places ‘‘ Scene IX.” between the- 
King’s exit and Falstaff’s words to Shallow,. 
thus cutting off the sequel completely from 
the former episode; while the further inter- 
polation of ‘‘ Enter Chief Justice and Prince- 
John” suggests that entirely new status 
which has been universally accepted. 

Modern editors have reverted to the five 
scenes, but have retained Pope’s other 
alterations, and amplified the last-quoted 
stage direction into ‘‘ Re-enter John of 


-Laneaster and the Lord Chief Justice. 


Officers with them,” the whole of which is: 
non-existent in the Folio. 

The question, which touches closely the 
right understanding of Prince Hal’s character, 
cannot, perhaps, be settled precipitately, but 
might it not be well in future editions of the 
play to revert in this scene to the stage 
directions of the First Folio, leaving readers 
to judge for themselves of the true meaning: 
of the dramatist ? 

HELEN Hinton STEWART, 


AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 


In the Library of the Royal Artillery In- 
stitution, Woolwich, there is a folio book, 
of which the title-page is :— 

A List of the Colonels, Lieutenant Colonels, 
Majors, Captains, Lieutenants, and Ensigns of His 
Majesty’s Forces on the British Establishment. 
With The Dates of their several Commissions as 
such, and also The Dates of the first Commissions 
which such Colonels, Lieutenant Colonels, Majors, 
Captains, and Lieutenants had in the Army. 

* Also, A List of the Colonels, Lieutenant 
Colonels, Majors, Captains, Lieutenants, and 
Ensigns of His Majesty’s Forces on the Irish 
Establishment. With The Dates of their several 
Commissions as such, and also The Dates of the 
first Commissions which such Colonels, Lieutenant 
Colonels, Majors, Captains, and Lieutenants had 
in the Army. 

‘ Published by Order of the House of Commons. 

‘London, Printed for Thomas Cox under the 
Royal-Exchange in Cornhill, Charles Bathurst at 
the Middle-Temple-Gate, and John Pemberton at 
the Buck in Fleet-Street. MDCCXL. 

** Price Two Shillings and Six-pence.” 

It is believed that this is the oldest printed 
Army List in existence. 


The list of the ‘‘ British establishment ’” 
covers pp. 1 to 60, and that of the Irish, 
pp. 61 to 80. Both lists are signed by Will 
Yonge (1), and are dated “ War Office, 
Whitehall, 20 March, 1739-40,” although 
several commissions are dated 22 March,,. 
1740, and one (p. 59) 4 April, 1740. 

The book is interleaved. Corrections, 
promotions, &c., are added in ink, down to 
14 May, 1742, the date of the earliest MS.. 
entry being 23 April, 1740. 

In every regiment the names of the. 
officers are given in full, followed by two 
columns headed “ Dates of their present 
Commissions,” and ‘“‘ Dates of their first 
Commissions.” 

Several curious and interesting names: 
occur in the lists, and I would suggest that 
correspondents who may chance to possess 
information about any of these should send 
it to ‘N. & Q.’ for publication. 


(1) The Right Hon. Sir William Yonge, Bart., 
Secretary at War. 
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The list commences (pp. 3-5) with four Troops of Horse Guards, having the following 


officers :— 


First Troop of Horse Guards. 


Colonel .. 
First Lieut. Col... 
Second Lieut. Col. 
First Major 
Second Major 


Exempts 


Brigadiers.. 


Sub-Brigadiers 


Adjutant .. 


The ranks of Exempt, Brigadier, and Sub- 


Lord De La War(1) .. 


John Blathwait, Eldt. 
Lord Carpenter (2) 
Jonathan Driver 
Lord Wallingford (3) 


William Cavall .. 
Thomas Eaton .. 
; John Elves ae 

Robert Fairfax .. 

Esme Clarke, Eldt. 
| Peter Hawker .. 
| Edward Bedford 

Justan McCarty 

Thomas Twisden 
J William Ryder .. 
| William Cullinge 
| Peter Shepherd 

Elliot Lawrence 


duties. 
a French word, 


Dates of their 


present commissions. 


30 Aug. 1737. 

9 Sept. 1715. 
24 Jan. 1729-30. 
30 June 1737. 
15 July 1737. 
14 June 1734, 
22 July 1738. 
29 May 1739. 

9 July 1739. 
19 May 1720. 
14 June 1734. . 
12 Feb. 1738-9, 
29 May 1739. 


8 Dec. 1733. 
14 June 1734. 
22 July 1738. 

7 Feb. 1738-9, 


12 Feb. 1738-9, 


It was probably pronounced as 


and survives at the 


Brigadier existed in the Horse Guards only, 
and they continued so until 1788, when they 
became Captain, Lieutenant, and Cornet 
respectively. 

The word “ exempt ’”’ is French, and was 
used for an officer of cavalry who com- 
manded in the absence of his superior, 


being thus exempt from ordinary military 


present time as “Exon” in the Yeomen 
of the Guard. 

Brigadier in the sense of a junior rank of 
officers of the Horse Guards, is not given in 
the ‘Oxford English Dictionary,’ although 
Sub-Brigadier is. The establishment of 
N.C.O.’s and men (all ranks) was 161. 


(1) John, 7th Baron. Created Earl De La War, 1761. Died 1766 (‘ D.N.B.”). 
(2) George, 2nd Baron (peerage of Ireland). Died 1746. Peerage became extinct in 1853. 


(3) Charles, Viscount Wallingford. 


Died 1740. 


He was a son of Charles, the so-called Earl of 


Banbury. The House of Lords decided in 1813 that the claim to this title was not good. 


[Second Troop of Horse Guards. 


Colonel .. 
First Lieut..‘Col... 
Second Lieut. Col. 
First Major 
Second Major 


Henry Cornwall 
Tomkins Wardour 
Philip Roberts .. 
Arthur Edwards 
Thomas Levett 


Mark Anthony Saurin.. 


Exempts Charles Clarke .. 


Joseph Fleming 

Thomas Johnson 
William Gough .. 
William Merchant 
Joseph Otway .. 


f ohn Brattle 


Brigadiers.. 


Sub-Brigadiers William Rustall 


Benjamin Carpenter 


Adjutant .. as Joseph Scudder.. 


(1) Algernon Seymour, eldest son of the 6th Duke of Somerset. 


Royal Regiment of Horse Guards in May, 1740. 


Earl of Hertford (1) 


Francis Desmarete 


Dates of their 
present commissions. 
8 Feb. 1714. 
8 Dec. 1709. 
21 May 1733. 
13 Oct. 1727. 
21 May 1733. 
8 April 1729. 
ae ave 21 May 1733. 
ae 14 Mar. 1733-4. 
26 Oct. 1738. 
18 Feb. 1728. 
3 Oct. 1732. 
21 May 1733. 
26 Oct. 1738. 
3 Oct. 1732. 
21 May 1733. 
25 Feb. 1737-8. 
ats 26 Oct. 1738. 
ditto. 
He was transferred to the 
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Third Troop of Horse Guards. 


Colonel .. 

First Lieut. Col. .. 

Second Lieut. Col. 

First Major oe Samuel Saville .. 
Second Major John Lloyd 

f Francis Otway .. 

John Johnson .. 


Christopher Kien 


Hon. James Cholmondeley (2) ; 


Dates of their 
present commissions. 


Earl of Albemarle (1) .. ee ae 8 May 1733. 


22 Nov. 1718. 

25 April 1731. 
Jan. 1738-9. 
ditto. 


Exempis Edward Wills 1. 24 Sept. 1736 
Charles Bradshaigh (3). . 29 Dec. 1738. 

illiam Hollingworth .. ept. 

Brigadiers. . | Lewis —.  ... 8 Aug. 1737 
William Meyrick F 29 Dec. 1739. 
William Peter .. 8 Aug. 1737 

Sub-Brigadiers 1 Dec. 1739. 

| naward Jefferys 29 ditto. 


Adjutant .. 


William Hollingworth .. 


16 Feb. 1733-4. 


(L) William Anne Keppel, 2nd Earl. He was transferred to the First Regiment of Foot Guards 
B. 


in 1744. See ‘D.N. 


(2) Third son of George, 2nd Earl of Cholmondeley. 


(3) Second son of Sir Roger Bradshaigh, 3rd Baronet. Baronetcy became extinct before 1786, 


on the death of the 4th Baronet, s.p. 


Fourth Troop of Horse Guards. 


Dates of their 
present commissions 


Colonel .. 7 Field Marshal Ld. Shannon (1) a 9 Mar. 1726-7. 
First Lieut. Col. .. Francis Burton oo ME ee 25 Feb. 1718-9. 
Second Lieut. Col. Thomas Hatton 28 July 1734. 
First Major James Haldane 5 July 1735. 
Second Major John Stevenson we ditto. sr 
Biggs ee ad 15 Feb. 1730-1. 
| Clement Hilgrove 85 Dee. 1738. 
John Seguin ° ae 15 Feb. 1738-9. 


goo 
Francis Martin .. 
Brigadiers.. Aytoun .. 
Thomas Goddard 
oe 
Robert Austin .. 
Sub-Brigadiers ..  - Philip Fletcher .. 
\ Fletcher 


Adjutant .. we William Bayley.. 


ea as 12 April 1733. 
26 July 1735. 
25 Dee. 1738. 
15 Feb. 1738-9. 
12 April 1733. 
26 July 1735. 
25 Dec. 1738. 
15 Feb. 1738-9. 


15 Feb. 1738-9. 


\1) Richard Boyle, 2nd Viscount. He died 20 Dec., 1740, when the peerage became extinct. 


The Third and Fourth Troops of Horse Guards were reduced in 1746. In 1788 the 
First and Second Troops became the First and Second Regiments of Life-Guards, which 


designations they still retain. 


J. H. Leste, Major, R.A. (Retired List). 


(To be continued.) 


PANORAMIC SURVEYS OF LONDON STREETS. 


THESE most useful illustrations of Early 
Victorian London have not been sufficiently 
utilized in the many books on London, streets 
and localities published in the last fifty 
years. Except in Mr. W. G. Bell’s ‘ Fleet 
Street in Seven Centuries,’ not any have 
been reproduced, yet their topographical 
importance is obvious. 

The largest numbers were issued between 
1835 and 1845 by John Tallis of 15 St. John’s 
Lane, as ‘ Tallis’s London Street Views.’ 


Published in weekly parts at three halfpenc - 
each, they were intended to form as a 
volume ‘‘a Complete Strangers’ Guide- 
through London,’ and copies were to be 
seen “in the Commercial Room of every 
Hotel in the Kingdom.” 

Each part consisted of tour pages of 
letterpress, advertisements, and notes on. 
the thoroughfare illustrated and its public 
buildings, with the panorama, which usually 
shows one hund houses ; all these are. 
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numbered, and issuing streets or passages 
identified. A map of the immediate neigh- 
bourhood fills in one margin of the plate, and 
a small finished engraving of some business 
premises completes the other. 

The principal purpose of the undertaking 
‘was to establish a Panoramic Directory 
based on a survey annually revised, with a 
jarge revenue from advertisements on account 
of the novel publicity it afforded. This 
took several forms. The finished marginal 
engraving was probably the most esteemed, 
and examples were utilized as labels, and as 
illustrations on commercial stationery. The 
sectional street directory, printed on the 
cover, identified every house or place of 
business ; names could be printed in larger 
type, and in the panoramas some of the 
premises are fully identified by both name 
and purpose. The proportion of these 
‘exceptional considerations in each issue in- 
dicates the relative success of the publisher’s 
enterprise; and by examining some of the 
later issues illustrating suburban thorough- 
ora it will be understood why the project 


Sections of the views were printed as 
notepaper headings for local sale and use. 
‘The scheme was, I am informed, also tried at 
Birmingham, Newcastle, and other places, 
but the cost was too great or the idea too 
advanced for its times. It failed, and Tallis 
fost considerably more than 1,000/., which 
the survey of London alone involved. 

I have in my collection six pen-and-ink 
drawings said to be the originals for the 
Fleet Street panoramas. I prefer to con- 
sider them drawings elaborated from the 
publication, as they are more finished than 
the engravings, and there is displayed some 
desire to make an artistic presentment of the 
street. It is possible that these sketches 
‘were made to be engraved as a more 
elaborate survey, a development of the 
marginal engraving already referred to. 
Some reissue of the successful sections was 
attempted, as enlarged panoramas exist, but 
they are uncommon, and bear no relationship 
to these drawings. 


Of still greater topographical value is the 

“* Grand Architectural Panorama of London : 
ent Street to Westminster Abbey,’ 
published by Whitelaw of Fleet Street in 
1849. This is of much greater width— 
4} in. as compared with 1 in., the size of 
Tallis’s outline survey; and the length— 
nearly 25 ft.—is remarkable. The whole is 
engraved on wood by G. C. Leighton “ from 
original drawings made expressly for the 


quality and detail of the work are admirable. 

Except in the identifications of the 
different premises, there are no advertise- 
ments of the businesses in the thoroughfare 
shown, and even these only occur in the 
margins, and are not engraved in the view. 
Only one side of streets is illustrated, the 
foreground being filled by traffic, pedestrians, 
and a number of incidents not common to 
the thoroughfares to-day. For example, 
by Charles Street, Whitehall, there is a 
Jack-in-the-Green, with his accompanying 
sweeps, clown, milkmaids, &c.; a flock of 
sheep is passing up Cockspur Street; and 
near Vine Street a bull is being chased by 
dogs and a number of men and boys. Lower 
Regent Street is provided with street organs, 


German bands, pickpockets, drunken men, 


and—mirabile dictu—a railway carriage on a 
lorry hauled by a team of horses. The title 
of this interesting work, and the manner 
in which its cover is stamped, suggest that 
this is the first of a series, but I have not 
met with any others, and it may be inferred 
that the heavy cost crippled even this 
intention. 

It is not necessary to describe Joseph 
Salway’s survey of the Kennington Turn- 
pike, published by the London Topographical 
Society, 1906. Interesting panoramic views 
of parts of thoroughfares are provided 
in Mr. Kemp’s ‘Notes on Aldgate,’ 1904; 
the view of Queen Anne’s progress to 
St. Paul’s, engraved by S. Virtue, 1715; and 
similar depictments of processions. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Heart - the common 
cherries, the grafioun are now in the market ; 
these are the hard-fleshed cherries, heart 
shaped, with a groove down the flat side, 
Fr. bigarreaux, Prov. grafioun durau, crussént, 
hard-fleshed, that can be crunched; cor de 
galino, hen-hearts. In the English names of 
these fleshy cherries, as distinguished from 
the juicy kinds, a habit has arisen of hyphen- 
ing “heart” with “black” or white,” 
instead of with “‘ cherry,” as if the fruit had 
a black or a white heart. The ‘ N.E.D.’ has 
under ‘ Heart,’ “something of the shape of 
a heart,’ a quotation of black-heart,”’ 
‘* white-heart,” also, under ‘ Black,’ “‘ black- 
heart (for black heart-cherry) ”’ ; but “‘ heart- 
cherry ”’ is not given a place. The werd has 
been lost—in the written name by the mis- 


placed hyphen, in the spoken name by the 
habit of stressing the colour instead of the 
generic name “heart.” So when asking 


work by R. Sandeman, architect,” and the|for these cherries we have to mention the 
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colour, about which we probably care little, 
instead of the kind, the name of which is 
hidden, unstressed, in the hyphened words. 

The Provengal name grafioun originally 
meant a grafted cherry, as the Fr. prune 
dente, meaning a grafted plum, now means a 
superior kind of the fruit. The Fr. bigarreau, 
two-coloured, mottled, is of doubtful etymo- 
fogy. I would derive it from bi and some 
past Fr. form of our “ gear,’ ‘“‘ wear,” 

garb,” cognate words surviving in Fr. as 
galbe, garbe, cut or rig of a ship, shape, outline, 
both words of undoubted Teutonic origin. 

Epwarp NICHOLSON. 

Les Cycas, Cannes. 

[Our learned contributor has unwittingly done an 
injustice to the wonderful comprehensiveness of the 
great Oxford dictionary. eart-cherry is dul 
recorded as “a heart-shaped variety of the culti- 
vated; cherry,’’ s.v. ‘Heart,’ 56, ‘ Special Combina- 
tions,’ b. In names of trees and plants.] 


Mizton’s SONNET ON ‘ TETRACHORDON 
 Lrxe.’”’—I do not know whether an ex- 
planation has been given in any commentary 
of the curious use of the word ‘‘ like ” in the 
subjoined extract :— 

Why is it harder, sirs, than Gordon, 
Colkitto, or Macdonnel, or Galasp ? 
Those rug; names to our Eke mouths grow 


slee 
That would have made Quintilian stare and gasp. 


If none has been offered, I would suggest 
the following. 

In his edition of the ‘Fragments of 
Lucilius’ Lucian Miiller gives in ex lbris 
tncertis, No. exli. :— 

Similem habent lactucam labra comedente asino 

carduos...... 

ayédacros. 

The key to this may be found in Cicero, ‘ De 
Fin.,’ v. § 92, to the effect that M. Crassus, 
grandfather of the triumvir, was reported to 
have laughed but once in his life, and 
therefore was called ayéXagros. This is 
referred to in ‘Tusc. Disp.,’ iii. § 31 ; Pliny, 
“N. H.,’ 7, 79; Macrobius, ‘ Sat.,’ ii. 1, 6; 
Sidonius Apollinaris, ¢. xxiv. 13. But the 
occasion for this fit of laughter is not found 
till Jerome (‘Ad Chromatium ’) interprets 
the proverb “ Similes habent labra lactucas ” 
in the light of the anecdote. Crassus 
laughed at an ass eating thistles instead of 
lettuces, finding that they matched or suited 
his mouth. Jerome illustrates the story by 
another proverb, “ Patelle dignum oper- 
culum,” a lid to match the kettle, and 
Erasmus devotes half a folio page in his 
‘ Adagia ’ (i. 10, 71) to explain this. Milton, 
most probably deriving from Erasmus, 
insists that our mouths are becoming 


inured to the rough Scottish names, and 
therefore like them. . 

The proverb is plainly alluded to in the 
Morality ‘New Custome,’ Act II. se. ii. 
(1573), Dodsley, vol. i. p. 283: “ Like 
lettuces like lippes; a scabbed horse for a 
scald squire.” 

Sir T. Browne (‘ Pseud. Epid.,’ VII. xvi. 2) 
is amusing as he physiologically disputes the 
possibility of a man laughing but once in 
his life. W. F. SmitH. 

Malvern. 


TORPEDO: AN EARLY REFERENCE.—In 
Jonson’s ‘ Staple of News,’ Act III. se. i, 
occurs the following passage, which seems 
singularly appropriate to modern naval 
tactics 

Thomas. They write here one Cornelius-Son 
Hath made the Hollanders an invisible eel 
To swim the haven at Dunkirk and sink all 
The shipping there. 

Pennyboy, Jr. But how is’t done? 

Cymbal. Pll show you, Sir. 

It is automa, runs under water 

With a snug nose, and hasa nimble tail 

Made like an auger, with which tail she wriggles 

Betwixt the costs of a ship and sinks it straight. 
Matcoum LETTs. 

[This passage was quoted by a correspondent at 
10 S. i. 286; but we repeat it as being yet more 
2 propos at the present time than it was in 1904.) 

CHRONOGRAMS IN OXFORD AND MAN- 
CHESTER.— 

BALLIoLensis 
FECI 
HYDaToECVs 
o si MeLiVs 
is an inscription of six Latin words, in Roman 
letters, on a slab of stone on the south front 
of the new “School of Chemistry” in 
Oxford. Its translation is : ‘‘ A Balliol man, 
I made it, Waterhouse. Would it were better ° 
(done)!’? The architect, Mr. Paul Water- 
house, is a Master of Arts of Balliol College. 
The chronogram yields the date mpccccxv., 
marked by the letters raised above the line. 
It is very ingenious, and no less modest. 
Not so perfect is the following :— 
VT SERPENTES SAPIENTES 
ET CoLVMBaeE INNOCENTES 
ESTOTE ADOLESCENTES 
It commemorates some additions to the 
University of Manchester made by the same 
architect in 1912. The inscription is sur- 
mounted by the badge of the University, 
which is a snake and the sun, and means: 
““Young men, be ye wise as serpents, and 
innocent (as) doves!” 
Epwarp S. DopGson. 
Oxford Union Society. 
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Oucries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


“OorLoG,” DutcnH For War.”’—The 
primal sense of oorlog, i.e., in Dutch 
(besides its synonym krijg) = orloge and 
orlage in Old Dutch, has still remained ob- 
scure and questionable. Its Old Norse 
cognate driég and dérlygi, together with 
Swedish drlog and Danish orlog (esp. warfare 
at sea),is interpreted by G. Vigfusson, in his 
‘ Icelandic-English Dictionary ’ (1873)=fate, 
weird, poipa, conceived as coming in or by 
war. But does this supposed original 
meaning equally apply to the Old Dutch 
cognate orloge, orlage, and Modern Dutch 
oorlog ? Neither Franck’s ‘ Etymological 
Dutch Dictionary,’ ed. Van Wijk (1912), 
nor Verwijs and Verdam’s Middle Dutch 
* Woordenboek ’ (in vol. v., 1903), accepts that 
explanation, but both regard it as doubtful. 
Would it be more reasonable to presume that 
the primitive sense of orloge and orlage may 
have indicated a state or condition outside the 
fixed law, @ transgression of the lawful 
state ? Perhaps some of your contributors 
might help to elucidate this obscure term. I 
see in Clark-Hall’s and Henry Sweet’s Anglo- 
Saxon Dictionaries of 1894 and 1897, that 
the Anglo-Saxon corresponding word orleg 
is rendered by (1) fate, (2) contest, war (sic 
Clark-Hall), and only by hostility or war 
(sic H. Sweet). H. Kress, 


AvuTHOR OF ‘ THE 
Peasants Fare. —This little book, pub- 
lished by Vernor & Hood in 1802, has lately 
come into my possession. It is produced 
in the best style as regards paper and print, 
and contains four fine copperplate illus- 
trations engraved by Ridley: the frontispiece 
after Corbould, and the three others after 
E. M. Thomson. This particular copy of 
Holloway’s work is bound up with Robert 
Bloomfield’s ‘ Tales,’ &c., 1801. The binding 
(contemporary) is very fine, straight-grained 
crimson morocco, richly and _ beautifully 
tooled. Being curious to learn something 
of a poet treated in his own day to such 
external honours, I searched, but in vain, 
for some account of him in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
Allibone, Chambers, and Lang. At length 
in turning over the pages of Pickering’s 
“ Aldine Edition’ (Lond., 1830) of Henry 
Kirke White’s poetical works, I found at the 
end of that book a collection of ‘ Tributary 


Verses ’ to the memory of “‘ unhappy White.’” 
Of nearly all the authors of these tributary 
verses the names are still remembered—e.g.,. 
Capel Lofft, Josiah Conder. Amongst the 
number I find William Holloway, whose 
contribution (in six stanzas, dated London, 
Feb. 27, 1808) is called ‘ Reflections on 
Reading the Life of the late Henry Kirke- 
White,’ by ‘“‘ William Holloway, author of 
‘The Peasant’s Fate.’”” This circumstance 


something about Holloway. 
your readers enlighten me ? 
From certain of his miscellaneous poems 
it would seem that he had some connexion. 
— — L. A. W. 
in. 


Can any of 


Firepiaces: ArrcH Stones, Forp, 
NORTHUMBERLAND.—I find the following 
passage on p. 117 in ‘ A Corner in the North’ 


Ford, Northumberland :— 

**It_ may be worth while to record a curious 
thing 1 was told by a cottager of this village. She 
said there used to be a stone built in at the back. 
of her fireplace called an ‘aitch’ stone, but that 


into the wo where it still was. She said there 
was one of these stones in other cottages also. In 
the days of the Border raids the ‘aitch’ stone, by 
emitting some peculiar sound, gave warning to the 
villagers of the approach of the raiders as they came 
across the Till over the bridge. The woman died 
soon after this, so that I was unable to ask her 
more about it, but I have since heard the same 
thing from another resident in the village in 
connexion with another of the oldest of the thatched 
cottages.” 


Mr. Neville adds in a note :— 


but probably the right word is ‘ echo.’’ 


Can, any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ tell» 

me whether such stones were formerly used. 

on other parts of the Border, or elsewhere ? 
B. LER. C. 


Forp Castle was anciently in the barony 
of Chillingham, North Northumberland. Can. 
any reader give me information as to the 
name of its founder and as to his wife and 
family;? Ford Castle was built in 1287 

At a book sale many years ago, I remember 
seeing exposed a copy of an old volume 
giving views of castles in England, which 
I believe, contained a woodeut of Ford. 
Castle, as a ruin. 

The fabric was restored by (I think) the 
Marquis of Waterford in 1863, so that the 
book referred to must have been published 


before then. P. G. 


has again aroused my curiosity to learn 


(1909), by Hastings M. Neville, Rector of 


when the A ge was altered it was thrown away . 


‘*T have spelt the word as I heard it pronounced, 
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should be glad to know the date when 
Watch Houses in villages were first started, 
and if there are any still existing and dated. 
Mr. Gordon Home, in his guide to Epsom 
and district, 1901, says :— 

* At Ewell, near the qppoite corner of Church 
Street, the quaint little Watch House may still be 
seen, its stucco-covered wall pierced by two door- 
ways, and an opening above filled with iron bars. 
Here the disorderly folk of the village were locked 
up overnight, being taken on to Epsom the next 
morning. An old and highly respected inhabitant 
of Ewell clearly remembers, when a boy, seeing 
ne’er-do-wells confined in the little house. He also 
recalls how it was no one’s concern to watch 
prisoners, whose chums he has actually seen 
passing pewter pots of ale and long churchwarden 
clay _ through the grating still remaining in 
one of the solid oak doors. But the advent of the 
Metropolitan Police has removed such proceedings 
tothe picturesque days of beadles and stocks.” 
Some years ago (since Mr. Gordon Home’s 
time), when the stucco was removed, carved 
in stone beneath was discovered ‘‘ Watch 
House,” which may now be seen. 

Another specimen existed at Sutton, Surrey, 
till about eight years ago ; and that at Epsom 
was pulled down in 1848. 

LEONARD C. PRICE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


RicuarpD Swirt.—I am anxious to learn 
particulars of the parentage and career of 
Richard Swift, who was the first Catholic 
Sheriff of London (1851-2) since the Re- 
formation, and especially to trace a portrait 
of him. Hewas also member of Parliament 
for Sligo about the same period. All likely 
sources of information at the Guildhall have 
been coasulted without success. The Iilus- 
trated London News of the time gives a 
representation of his carriage, but not a 
portrait. G. Porrer. 

10 Priestwood Mansions, Highgate, N. 


THEAGER’S GIRDLE.—An allusion to this 
was made in an article of The Times recently 
—query=pain or suffering. The context 
infers that good literature is a solace to those 
who wear “ Theager’s girdle.’”” What is the 
origin of the phrase ? Hic et UBIQUE. 


AND NIcHoLas RIDLEY.— 
In 1586 William Vaux, with two others, 
was indicted for the murder of Nicholas 
Ridley; all three were acquitted. Was 
this Nicholas Ridley the bishop who was 
burnt in 1555, thirty-one years before ? 
Six years afterwards the charge was _ re- 
newed, and William Vaux .was executed at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. G. B. Vaux. 

Carshalton Rectory, Surrey. 


‘NoRTHANGER ABBEY’[; “ HorRID” 
Romances —It will be remembered that in 
‘Northanger Abbey’ Isabella Thorpe gives 
Catherine Morland a list of novels of the 
Radcliffe school, all of which are recom- 
mended as being “ horrid.” Their names are 
as follows: ‘ Castle of Wolfenbach,’ ‘ Cler- 
mont,’ ‘ Mysterious Warning,’ ‘ Necromancer 
of the Black Forest,’ ‘ Midnight Bell,’ 
‘ Orphan of the Rhine,’ ‘ Horrid Mysteries.’ 
It might well be supposed, and is sometimes 
stated, that such titles are purely fictitious, 
but I have good reason to believe the 
contrary. Indeed, I recently saw ‘ Horrid 
Mysteries’ in a bookseller’s catalogue which 
was some dozen years old. If I remember 
right, the book was in four volumes and 
published circa 1795. 

I should be very grateful if any reader 
could supply me with the names of, and 
particulars concerning, the authors of the 
above romances, or in any way help me to 
locate copies, as I am most desirous of 
reading them. MontTaGuE SUMMERS. 

Information on this subject will be found at 
118. vii. 14, 97, 238, 315, 396.] 


PEAT AND Moss : HEALING PROPERTIES.— 
What kind of peat is supposed to have 
healing properties when applied to wounds ? 
I am aware that “‘ rock moss’’ has healing 
properties when bound upon a crushed foot 
or hand, and I have seen it so applied by 
workmen, who took the moss from a patch 
growing upon a rock in a quarry. It was 
bound with the under side, 7.e., the root part 
of the moss, in contact with the wound. I 
believe that several moss growths are so used 
in folk medicine, and I have also heard it 
said that moss taken from the skull of a 


dead man has special healing properties. 
Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 


St. Mapron’s WELL, NEAR PENZANCE.— 
In Southey’s ‘ Commonplace Book,’ Second 
Series, at pp. 121-2 Bishop Hall is cited, 
without a reference, as follows :— 

“Of this kind was that marvellous cure which 
was wrought upon a poor — at St. Maderus, in 
Cornwall, whereof, besides the attestation of many 
hundreds of the neighbours, I took a strict exami- 
nation in my last visitation. This man, for sixteen 
together, was to walk upon his hands, 

y reason the sinews of his legs were so contracted. 
Upon an admonition in his dream to wash in @ 
certain well, he was suddenly so restored to his 
limbs that I saw him able to walk and get his own 
maintenance. The name of this cripple was John 
Trebble.” 

Mr. J. Harris Stone, in * England’s 
Riviera, at pp. 211, 212, gives Bishop 
Hall’s work as the ‘Great Mystery of 


| 

| 
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Godliness,’ the cripple’s name as John 
Trelille, and the date of the cure as 1641. 
John Wesley fully believed in this cure, 
as Southey points out. Is there any 
authenticated case of a cure at this well 

subsequent to that of 1641 ? 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


‘* NIHIL ARDET IN INFERNO NISI PROPRIA 
voLunTAs.’’—Where does St. Bernard say 
this ? JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


F. GRANDINEAU, PROFESSOR OF THE 
FRENCH LANGUAGE AT WESTMINSTER COL- 
LEGE.—Where can one find an account of 
F. Grandineau ? He is interesting as having 
taken part in the education of Queen Victoria, 
and as being the author of the following 
books :— 

1. ‘Le Petit Précepteur; or, First Step to 
French Conversation.’ (London, 1832 and 1875.) 

2. ‘Conversations Familiéres; or,Conversational 
Lessons ; for the use of Young Ladies : respectfully 
dedicated to Her Royal the 
Victoria. By F. Grandineau, French Master to 
Her Royal ie dln and Professor of the French 
Language at Westminster College, &c., &c., Author 
of ‘Le Petit Précepteur. Kensington: Printed 
for the Author, by W. Birch. 1832.” 


Of this the 12th edition appeared in 1858. 

3. ‘Il Piccolo Precettore.’ (London, 1853.) 

4. “Grammaire Royale,......ouvrage écrit pour 
servir 4 l’instruction de Son Altesse Royale La 
Princesse Victoria d’ Angleterre, par F. Grandineau. 
Londres: 1835.” 

The ‘ Préface’ of this ends thus :— 


“Les progrés faits sous l’influence de ces vues 
per une auguste éléve, ont encouragé mes essais. 
pureté de sa diction, le choix heureux de ses 
expressions. l’aisance qui caractérise ses entretiens 
dans cette langue. m’ont permis de rapporter une 
partie de ces succés au choix des moyens, et m’ont 
donné la hardiesse de présenter le résultat de mon 
travail au public sous le patronage de l’illustre 
Princesse qui a daigné en agréer la dédicace.” 
Epwarp 8S. Dopeson. 
Oxford Union Society, Oxford. 


Sm Parrick WatsH.—Can any corre- 
spondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ give me the names of 
the children, and the maiden name of the 
wife (Anne ——?), of Sir Patrick Walsh, 
Mayor of Waterford in 1578, whose Preroga- 
tive will was dated or proved in 1600 ? 


Wm. Jackson Picortt. 
Manor House, Dundrum, co. Down. 


INHERITED F amity there 
any reason to believe that family likenesses, 
that is, from father to son, persist as a 
general thing, through countless generations ? 
If so, has this been proved, in any consider- 


have been preserved through six or seven 
generations ? I myself do not see why, 
because we bear the name of one of our 
sixteen great-great-grandparents, we are 
more likely to resemble him (from whom 
we inherit only one sixteenth of our blood) 
rather than any of the other fifteen. 

In the case of a family which has inter- 
married during hundreds of years, such as 
the Habsburgs, one can understand how 
some prominent features have been carried 
down in all its branches. QUIEN SABE. 

— interesting examples of the kind sought for 
will be found at 9 S. vii. 472 (sub‘ Adam Buck’) 
and also ibid. viii. 62, 169, 268, 335, 369, 448.) 


Maria De Canp1a.—I have lately 
acquired an aneroid which once belonged to 
Bishop Samuel Wilberforce. It bears th» 
following inscription : “‘ To the Lord Bishop 
of Winchester, in grateful remembrance 0! 
19 Feb., 1872. From Cecilia Maria De 
Candia.” I should be grateful for any 
information about this lady. 


G. W. E. 
18 Wilton Street, S.W. 


SEats in CHURCH : ORDERS BY BISHOPS.— 
In 1287, at his synod of Exeter, Bishop 
Quivil ordered 

** that, except noblemen and patrons, no one should 
call any seat in church hisown; but he who shall 
first enter the church for the sake of praying may 
take his place where he will.”— Wilkins’s ‘ Con- 
cilia,’ ed. 15 , vol. ii. p. 140. 

I should be glad to know of any other orders 
made by bishops before the nineteenth 
century with regard to seats in church, 
whether general orders such as the above, 
or with respect to any particular church. 
ENQUIRER. 


Foutx-LoreE at SEA: THE RaBBIT IN 
Brirarin.—Can your correspondent Y. T., 
who writes under the above heading, give 
the instance she alludes to (as provided by 
St. Swirpuin) and others on the same 
subject ? PAMELA GLENCONNER. 
(The replies from St. SwitHiy, for which our 
correspondent Y. T. expressed gratitude, ap 

in our last volume, pp. 154 (Feb. 19) and 317 
(April 15).] 

‘Tue Trusty Servant.’—Can any corre- 
spondent supply information as to the origin 
and history of the symbol at Winchester 
known as ‘ The Trusty Servant’ ? 

PAMELA GLENCONNER. 


Canon DereEpEs, of Chichester, and our valued 
inchester correspondent H. O.—in ‘N. & 


able number of cases, where the likenesses 


for Sept. 11 and Oct. 30, 1915, respectively—gave 
full accounts of ‘ The Trusty Servant.’] 


(portraits, daguerreotypes, or photographs) 
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“SicK AS A LANDRAIL.”—In James 
Wilson’s ‘A Voyage round the Coasts of 
Scotland and the Isles,’ 1842, vol. i. p. 39, 
occurs the sentence :— 

“One of the crew......was so affected by the 

violence of the motion [Guring @ squall] that......he 
became as sick as a Jandrail.”’ ‘ 
I am not aware that sickness is a special 
attribute of the landrail (Crex crex), and 
possibly the author may have used the ex- 
pression with a jocular emphasis on the word 
land. I should, however, be glad to learn 
whether the expression occurs elsewhere, and 
whether it may be regarded as a phrase or 
saying. Hueu S. GLADSTONE. 


A Lost Lire or Peters.—The 
following advertisement appeared several 
times in 1660, and at the end of the “‘ Fourth 
and last Part ” of Clement Walker’s ‘ History 
of Independency’ (signed “'T. M.” and 
published in that year) runs as follows :— 

‘*There is now in the press, ready to come forth» 
that so much desired k intituled ‘An Exact 
History of the Life and Actions of Hugh Peters: 
as also his Diary. Sold by H. Brome and H. 
Marsh,” &c. 

I have sought for this book everywhere, 
but without success. If Hugh Peters really 
left a diary, it would be valuable from every 
point of view. Is any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
aware of a copy ? . WILLIAMS. 


EVERY ENGLISHMAN IS AN ISLAND.” — 
In the recent issue of La Renaissance, May, 
1916, devoted to England, M. Paul Deschanel 
credits Emerson with the saying: “‘ Every 
Englishman is an island.” 

Can any reader verify that statement with 
proper references ? 0. G. 

{‘*In short, every one of these islanders is an 
island himself, safe, tranquil, incommunicable.”— 
Emerson, ‘English Traits,’ vi. Manners, begin- 
ning of seventh paragraph.) 


HeERoES.’—This picture, 
painted by Knight, was engraved by Lewis, 
and is said now to be at the Hague. I should 
be glad to know whether and where a key 
to it may be obtained. J. Goon. 

Stanley Street, Bedford. 


Portrait: CapraIN Taytor.—An_in- 
scription in an eighteenth-century hand on 
the backboard of the frame, runs: “‘ Captn. 
Taylor born 1611, died at the Charterhouse 
1702.” The portrait is executed in crayons 


on copper, and is evidently the work of the | pa: 


artist whose Christian name is queried by 
Horace Walpole as ‘“Henry.’”’ On the 


left-hand side of the drawing is engraved in 
elaborately flourished writing: ‘“ E. Lut- 


I have referred to follow Walpole, but my 
example tends to prove his first name 
commenced with an Z. Is anything known 
of the career of Capt. Taylor ? AITCHO. 


Replies. 
RANBY: HENRY FIELDING. 


(12 S. i, 428, 473.) 


As certain of your correspondents are 
manifesting an interest in John Ranby, 
1703-73—consequent, perhaps, on his con- 
tributions to the surgery of gun-shot wounds 
inflicted in warfare—it may be opportune to 
record the hitherto unsuspected, but not 
uninteresting, fact that this distinguished 
surgeon, succeeded Fielding as tenant of 
Fordhook, Ealing, the country residence and 
small farm whence the latter set out 
for Lisbon on June 26, 1754. The Rate- 
Books of Ealing and Old Brentford show 
that the rates and tithes in respect of this 
property were paid either by or on behalf 
of Henry Fielding till Sept. 18, 1754; that 
the next rates, due on Feb. 12, 1755, were 
paid in part by John Ranbey (sic) and in 
part by Fielding’s half-brother John, who 
probably retained control over those farming 
operations concerning which Henry Fielding 
made such searching inquiries from Lisbon. 
The rates on Sept. 3, 1755, were paid by 
John Ranby (the spelling being corrected), 
and John Fielding’s name disappears. 

We know from his Lisbon correspondence 
that Fielding was anxious to let Fordhook, 
and it is more than probable Ranby was 
glad to assist the family of the departed 
friend who had perpetuated him to posterity 
in these words :— 

“This surgeon had the first character in his 
igo pe and was serjeant-surgeon to the King. 

e had, moreover, many g' qualities, and was a 
very generous, good-hearted man, and ready to do 
any oo his fellow-creatures.’’—‘ Tom Jones,’ 
viil. 13. 

Readers of the ‘ Journal of a Voyage to 
Lisbon’ will likewise recall the handsome 
reference to Ranby in the Introduction. 

This additional link between Fielding and 
Ranby is due entirely to Mr. Austin Dobson, 
who last year, with the good offices of the 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Mr. W. R. 
Hicks, made an examination of the old 
rish Rate-Books in the possession of 
the Ealing loca] authorities. Mr. Austin 
Dobson very obligingly placed his notes at my 
disposal to be recorded in a more permanent 
form, but the war renders this at present im- 


JOHN 


Other works on painting 


terell fecit 1697.” 


practicable, J. DE Castro. 
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ApmiraL Happock, 1686-1746 
(12 S. i. 488).—Cf. ‘ Eighteenth-Century 
Virginian Letters’ (12 S. i. 309, 354, 415, 
454), whereby it would seem, from what is 
said at the last two references, that the 
Admiral’s wife (who died in 1735) bore the 
Christian name of Frances. Moreover, he 
called her “‘ Fanny ”’ in a letter of Aug. 4, 
1718 (‘ Correspondence of Family of Had- 
dock, 1657-1719,’ Camden Soc. Miscellany, 
viii. 53). It may be, therefore, that they 
were the “‘ Nicholas Haddock, of St. Olives, 
Southwark, batchelor, and Francess Emmes, 
of Allhallows, Barking, spinster,” who were 
married (by licence from the Archbishop’s 
Office) at St. Paul’s Cathedralon Feb. 9, 
1713/4. See ‘ Registers of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, 1697-1899’ (Harl. Soc.), 35. I have 
examined at Somerset House the Admiral’s 
will (P.C.C., 297 Edmunds), but it throws no 
light on the point. In this will, dated 
Nov. 6, 1741, the Admiral is described as 
‘** Rear Admiral of the Red Squadron of His 
Majesty’s Fleet.” He mentions, besides the 
executors, his three sons, Nicholas, Richard, 
and Charles, and his daughter Elizabeth (to 
whom he bequeathed the ring presented to 
him by the King of Portugal), and his 
“sister Katherine Wragg,” “sister Hay,” 
and his nephews Richard Lyddell,—Clarke, 
and Richard Haddock. The will was proved, 
Oct. 1, 1746, by his brother, Richard Had- 
dock, Comptroller of the Navy; his nephew 
the Rev. Charles Lyddell, Rector of Ardingly, 
Sussex; and his secretary, Walter Harris. 
Charles Lyddell, who was of Christ Church, 
Oxford, B.C.L. (Foster’s ‘ A. O.’), was son of 
Dennis Lyddell, of Wakehurst Place, Ard- 
ingly, a commissioner of the Navy (see 
Horsfield’s ‘ Sussex,’ i. 259), by his marriage 
with the Admiral’s sister Martha (see 
“Marriage Licences, Faculty Office of Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury,’ Harl. Soc., 197). I was 
wrong in saying at 12S. i. 454, that the 
Admiral was his father’s eldest son. See 
*“D.N.B.,’ xxiii. 428. Was the Admiral’s 
wife related to Capt. Fleetwood Emms or 
Emes, R.N., who was lost, with “ his wife 
and son and all ye men in ye Restauration,” 
on “ ye Goodwin,” in 1703? See the above- 
mentioned ‘ Correspondence,’ p. 45. 


“ BEVERE ” (128. i. 389, 458, 516).—-If Mr. 
Hoses consults Nash’s ‘ Worcestershire,’ he 
will find a good deal of information as to 
Bevere. There is a pleasing small illustra- 
tion on the title-page of one of the volumes, 
due, I think, to the fact that one of the Nash 


MepiavaL Latin (12 S. i. 489).—A 
medieval or Low Latin-English dictionary 
remains still a desideratum. There is, of 
course, the well-known ‘ Promptorium Par- 
vulorum’ by Geoffrey the Grammarian, 
c. 1440, edited by A. Way for the Camden, 
Society, 3 vols., 1843-65; and by A. L. 
Mayhew for the Early English Text Society, 
E.S., 1908, which is useful. Then, again, one 
has in the late Mr. Charles Trice Martin’s 
‘Record Interpreter,’ 1910, an excellent 
‘** Glossary of Latin Words found in Records 
and Other English MSS., but not occurring 
in Classical Authors’; see pp. 177-344. 
Would that this author had lived to produce 
an English Du Cange ! 

There is a delightful article, which ap- 
peared in The Scotsman, July 28, 1895, by 
the late Dr. Thomas Graves Law of Edin- 
burgh, and was reprinted in the ‘ Collected 
Essays and Reviews,’ Edinburgh, 1904, of this. 
learned author. It is entitled ‘ Some Curious 
Translations of Medieval Latin,’ see pp. 98- 
104, in which the author says :— 

“It is rumoured that a competent scholar has. 
in hand the preparation of a lexicon or oor 
of Low Latin, exclusively on Scottis 
charters and records. If this be true, it is good 
news. Few private students can be expec to 
provide themselves with the seven quarto volumes 
of Du Cange (ed. 1840-50); and the wretchedly 
inadequate Compendium, compiled by Maigne 
d@’Arnis for the Abbé Migne (1866), is often mis- 
leading.....A portable medieval dictionary, at 
once abbreviating and supplementing Du_Cange, 
and specially adapted for the student of Scottish 
records, would indeed be a boon for us all.” 

Those who have never read these ‘ Col- 
lected Essays and Reviews’ of the late 
learned Dr. Law have a treat in store for 
them, if they come across this charming 
work. 

Thornton, Horncastle. 

(Str Herspert and Mr. ARCHIBALD 
SparkE thanked for replies. ] 


Pacr-Ecerne (12 S. i. 488).—At Rochdale 
boys go round ‘“ pace-egging” on Good 
Friday, and probably more “ pace-eggers ”” 
can, be seen there than at any other place in 
the country. Messrs. Edwards & Bryning, 
Castle Works, Rochdale, publish a book of 
words (two copies for a penny), and also self 
swords and sashes for the use of the players.. 
The printed version appears to follow the 
traditional very closely, as I found on testing 
it recently on men who had taken part in 
the pace-egg forty years ago. The songs 
which usually conclude the performance are 
not included in the book. 

F, WILLIAMSON. 


family lived there. W. H. QuaRRELL. 


Derby. 
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GorGEs Brass (12 S. i. 488).—This brass, 
to the memory of Henry Gorges, Esq:. 
probably came from the Church of St. Luke, 
Chelsea. In Transactions of the Monumental 
Brass Society, vol. ii. p. 329, is an article on 
the brass of Sir Arthur Gorges (1625) in 
Chelsea Old Church, contributed by Mr. 
Randall Davies. This brass was missing 
when Faulkner wrote his ‘History of 
Chelsea,’ but during the restoration of the 
church in 1832 was discovered under the 
floor of the More Chapel (Gent. Maq., vol. cii. 
p- 602). Henry Gorges was, doubtless, a 
descendant or relative of Sir Arthur. 

W. J. Mz. 


Richard, Lord Gorges, and his wife were 
both buried at Stetchworth, co. Cambridge, 
according to G. E. C.’s ‘ Complete Peerage,’ 
iv. 54, and the brass might appropriately 
find a resting-place in that church. 


96 Bidston Road, Birkenhead. 


ELIZABETH EVELYN (12 S. i. 288, 356, 
435, 473).—I cannot tell how I came to 
call the father of the two Elizabeths, George. 
Of course, as Mr. Maynarp Smitu kindly 
points out, it should have been John Evelyn 
of Kingston and Godstone. I think, how- 
ever, he will find my reference to Miscellanea 
Genealogica et Heraldica, Second Series, vol. iv. 
p. 329, to be correct for the pedigree to 
which I referred. I am sorry I have no 
knowledge of the Needham connexion. 

A. STEPHENS Dyer. 

207 Kingston Road, Teddington. 


ToucuING For Luck (12 S. i. 430, 491).— 
Suffer me to scotch the bit of folk-lore cited 
by Mr. Epwarp Smrru concerning the three 
white stripes on a_sailor’s collar. My 
weapon is an informing article abcut the 
Navy, which appeared in Chambers’s Journal, 
April, 1916, and is part of a realistic story 
entitled ‘ Pincher Martin, O.D.’ The hero 


‘was proud of his blue jean collar with its three 
rows of narrow white tape, which, he had been 
told, commemorated Nelson’s three great victories 
of the Nile, Copenhagen, and Trafalgar. He had 
heard, too, that the black silk handkerchief worn 
round his neck and tied in front was a badge of 
mourning for the same great naval hero. But both 
in the matter of the collar and the handkerchief he 
had been led into following a very popular fallacy. 
“The square collar was first introduced in the 
latter portion of the eighteenth century as a means 
a the grease and flour with which the 
sailors anointed their pig-tails from sviling their 
clothes. The three rows of tape, moreover, were 
placed upon it merely for ornament, for there is no 
evidence to support the belief that they com- 
memorate the three famous victories. The black 
silk handkerchief came in much at the same time, 
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In early sea-fights the heat on the gun-decks was: 
stifting, so much so that the men were forced to 
strip to the waist. To prevent the perspiration 
from running down into their eyes and blinding 
them. they were in the habit of tying handkerchiefs 
round their foreheads, and at ordinary times these- 
were worn round the neck for the sake of con- 
venience. Itis true that up till a few years ago our 
modern bluejackets wore their spare black silk. 
handkerchiefs tied in a bow on the left arm when 
attending funerals ; but there is nothing to support. 
the theory that they were introduced as badges of 
mourning for the immortal Nelson.”—P. 260. 

It would not surprise me if some reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ were to produce evidence to 
resuscitate the scotched belief. As for the 
inclination to touch a returned sailor, I 
think it must have originated in the idea 
that he could communicate the health, the 
vigour, the good luck—call it what you 
will—that brought him home again. Why 
do people touch stones and trees and idols 
and relics of saints if they do not expect 
some helpful virtue to exude ?. The mystery 
of the sea and its manifold perils invest the 
mariner with an interest beyond that 
attached to those whose business is not in 
“the great waters.” 

I wonder whether superstition has turned 
its attention to airmen. Str. SwitTHIn. 


Pin-PRICKED LACE PATTERNS (12 8S. i. 468).. 
—Mr.A. P. Moody states, in his bookon ‘ Devon. 
Pillow Lace,’ that in olden days the process of 
pricking-in lace patterns was looked upon. 
as being of the greatest importance. e 
transparent parchment known to be used 
in the Midlands is seldom met with in the- 
West, but some of the best work was made 
on white skins, often remnants of old wills.. 
The design was usually traced, but Devon- 
shire workers have always relied very much 
on nature for finding motives for their 
designs. After being laid over the parch-. 
ment the design was outlined by fine pin- 
pricking. The latter process is slow and 
laborious work, andjneeds a skilled hand. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE.$J 


‘Vanity Farm’ (12 S. i. 467).—Lewis- 
Melville, in his bibliographical note to the 
Harry Furniss edition of Thackeray’s works,. 
says :— 

“Tn all early English reprints of ‘ Vanity Fair’ 
the Marquis of Steyne woodcut (page 336 of the 
original edition) was deleted. It is said that this 
was suppressed because the drawing bore a marked 
resemblance to the peer who was supposed to have 
been the prototype of ‘The Wicked Nobleman,” 
but this can scarcely have been the reason, since 
the full-page plate, ‘ The Triumph of Clytemnestra,” 
which contains a portrait of the Marquis, was- 
retained.” 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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““Laus Dro”: OLtp MerRcuHants’ Custom 
(12 S. i. 409, 474).—There is no doubt that it 
‘was an old custom for merchants to write 
the words ‘“‘ Laus Deo” at the commence- 
ment of their ledgers. I have just inspected 
two old ledgers of 1847 and 1863, which 
formerly belonged to my father when he 
‘was in business, and in each of these the 
words “‘ Laus Deo ” are written on the front 
‘page (not on the top of each page). 

A, LEE. 
Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


Will the following information answer 
your correspondent’s purpose? In Edward 
‘Hatton’s ‘The Merchant’s Magazine,’ 4th 
ed. (London, 1701), there are formularies 
for ‘The Method of Keeping the Waste 
‘Book, Journal, and Ledger’ (p. 173), and 
for ‘The Entry of the Inventory in the 
Journal’ (p. 176); also a form for a policy 
{p. 249). In every case the entries are 
preceded by the words: “In the name of 
‘God en.” L. L 


VittaGE Pounps (12 S. i. 29, 79, 117, 
193, 275, 416, 474).—What was once the 
“‘ village’ of Hampstead still retains its 
pound, situate close to one of the numerous 
— leading down to the Vale of Health. 

t is @ square, well-preserved enclosure 
marked, on its eastern wall, ‘“‘ Anno 1787.” 
At present there is a fine crop of thistles and 
‘grass inside for the refreshment of any stray 
‘donkey, or other beast, which might happen 
to be lodged within. But I fancy the pound 
now receives few, if any, inmates. During a 
long residence in the salubrious suburb of 
‘Hampstead, I have seen only one lean ass 
‘there. Crecit CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


Kerry Prace-Names (12 S. i. 487).— 
1. The proper form of “ coon edaf deryck ” 
is cuan a dhaimh dheirge, but possibly 
the initial d’s were not aspirated in the 
vulgar tongue (damh=ox, dearg=red). 

2. The following is an extract from Joyce’s 
“Trish Names of Places’ :— 

“Tt | Dingle] is called in the annals Daingean-ui- 

uis, now usually written Dingle-I-Coush. i.e. 
the fortress of O’Cush, the ancient proprietor 
‘before the English invasion. These people some- 
times call themselves Hussey in English, and this 
is the origin of the mistaken assertion made by 
‘some writers, that the place received its name from 
the English family of Hussey.” 

3. Dun-an-dir (golden fort) is correct. 

4. Joyce writes :— 

“The Irish name of the village of Smerwick, 
near Dingle. in Kerry, which is still used, is Ard- 


Caithne=arbutus tree, the fruit of which is 
commonly called Cain-apple. 

The name Smerwick is apparently of 
Scandinavian origin. 


5. Gallerus probably = Gall-a’-ruis, or 
Gallan-ruis, 7.e., the pillar-stone or rock of 
the headland. Gall or Gall4n is a name 
given to certain stones supposed to have 
been thrown down from the hills by giants. 
This place is the scene of one of Crofton 
Croker’s ‘‘ merrow ”’ or mermaid legends. 

N. Powtett, Col. 


1. When Sir Nicholas White gave ‘coon 
edaf deryck”’ as the Irish name of Dingle 
Harbour, he attempted to represent phoneti- 
cally the Gaelic cuan a’ daimh deairg, the 
haven of the red ox. M, when aspirated, 
sounds like v ; and dearg, red, is pronounced 
“ darrig or “ derrig.”’ 


2. The Irish name of Dingle, ‘‘ Daingean- 
ui-Chuis,’’ means O’Cush’s fortress, 


4. The name Smerycke, mentioned by Sir 
Nicholas, probably means the same as 
Smeurach in the Forest of Rannoch, meaning 
a bramble thicket, from the Gaelic smeur, a 
blackberry bush. 

Dr. Joyce mentions the name Ardcanny, 
as being pronounced in Irish Ardnaconnia 
and explains it as meaning ard-na-caithne, the 
hill of arbutus, a bush or small tree which is 
only to be found as an indigenous British 
plant in Kerry. HERBERT MAXWELL. 

Monreith. 


“* GOVERNMENT FOR THE PEOPLE, OF THE 
PEOPLE, BY THE PEOPLE.”’ (12 S. i. 127, 197). 
—In 1907 this question went the rounds of 
the American newspapers, and the present 
writer examined the 1850 edition of the 
Wycliffe Bible. The Old Testament has a 
prologue, the New Testament has a prologue, 
and there is a prologue to each book. The 
prologue to the Old Testament was probably 
written by John Purvey, and toward the 
end of it, if anywhere, one might expect to 
find the words inquired about ; but, as one 
would equally expect, there are no such 
words. Ati. 49 is this sentence :— 

“Lord God! sithen at the bigynning of feith so 
manie men translatiden into Latyn, and to t 
profyt of Latyn men, lat oo symple creature of God 
translate into English, for profyt of English men; 
scans God for his merci amende these euele causis, 
and make oure puple to haue, and kunne, and kepe 
truli holi writ, to lijf and deth !”’ 


To the extract from Daniel Webster 
(1830), quoted by Harry PoLanp, may 


na-caithne (now pronounced Arduaconnia), the 
height of the arbutus.” 


be added three other pertinent extracts. In 
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a decision rendered in 1819 Chief Justice 
John Marshall wrote :— 

“The Government of the Union, then (whatever 
may be the influence of this fact on the case), is, 
emphatically and truly, a Government of the people. 
In form and substance it emanates from them. Its 

wers are granted by them. and are to be exercised 
ey on them, and for their benefit.’’—4 W heaton, 


In a speech made in Boston on May 29, 
1850, Theodore Parker said :— 

“This is what I call the American idea...... The 
jdea that all men have unalienable rights; that in 
respect thereof, all men are crea equal ; and 
that government is to be established and sustained 
for the purpose of giving every man an opportunity 
for the enjoyment and development of all these 
unalienable rights. This idea demands, as the 
proximate organization thereof, a government of 
all the people, by all the people, for all the people : 
of course, a government after the principles of 
eternal justice, the peep 2 law of God; for 
shortness’ sake, I will call it the idea of freedom.” — 
*Speeches, Addresses, and Occasional Sermons,’ 
1852, ii. 176. 

And in another speech delivered in Boston 
on May 31, 1854, Theodore Parker expressed 
the same thought in somewhat different 
language, as follows :— 

“First there is the democratic idea: that all 
men are endowed by their Creator with certain 
natural rights; that these rights are alienable only 
by the possessor thereot ; that they are equal in all 
men ; that government is to organize these natural, 
unalienable and equal rights into institutions 
designed for the good of the governed; and therefore 
‘government isto be of all the people, by all the 
people, and for all the people. Here government 
is development, not exploitation.” — ‘ Additional 
Speeches, Addresses, and Occasional Sermons,’ 
1855, ii. 25. 


Boston, U.S. 


ALBERT MATTHEWS. 


Francis Bacon: Lorp Bacon (12 S. i. 
487).—Macaulay’s essay on the philosopher 
appears under the title of Lord Bacon. He 
probably made use of this style as being a 
permissible contraction of Lord Chancellor 
Bacon. N. W. 


AccIDENTAL LIKENESSES (12 S. i. 348, 
438, 496).—Since sending my last note on 
this subject I have received through ‘ N. & Q.’ 
a photograph of an accidental grouping of 
stones and sand in the river inside Wookey 
Hole Cave, 600 feet from daylight, showing 
an astonishing likeness to the face of a man 
lying down. The photograph was taken by 
artificial light. The lower half of the face is 
reflected in the smooth water so distinctly 
that at first it is hardly seen to be a reflection ; 
through that circumstance, however, perfect 
symm etry has been the result. 


The original occasion of my inquiry was 
a somewhat distant resemblance to a man’s 
face in a photograph, firmly believed by a 
dorrespondent to be a “ spirit photograph,” 
but by me and two or three professional 
photographers attributed to some accidental 
defect in the plate or in the developing 
thereof. by 

Durham. 


The Rock of Gibraltar, when seen from 
Algeciras on the opposite side of the bay, 
has a remarkable resemblance to a lion 
couchant facing towards Spain. The 
Spaniards, however, call it el cuerpo muerto 
(the dead body), for the outline of the upper 
portion is very like that of a man’s corpse 
covered with a sheet. G. 8. Parry. 


GAVELKIND (11 S. xii. 379, 428).—Not 
only disgavelled lands, but those also origin- 
ally held in chief, are exempt from the custom 
of Gavelkind. From want of knowledge of 
the history of the tenure many intestates’ 
estates which should follow the law of 
primogeniture have been wrongly distributed. 
Mr. Herbert W. Knocker of Sevenoaks, 
District Registrar for Kent of the Manorial 
Society, has collected much information on 
this subject, and is the author of ‘ Special 
Land Tenure,’ No. 5 of the Society’s publica- 
tions. NATHANIEL J. HONE. 

Henley-on-Thames. 


ARCHER AND Bowman (12 S. i. 29).— 
L. G. R. savs he has not found these surnames 
“placed chronologically or locally by any 
writer on names and places.” Capt. J. H. 
Lawrence-Archer attempted this as regards 
the former family in a series of papers 
contributed to Herald and Genealogist, vol. ii., 
1863-5, pp. 523-43. These articles were 
supplementary to his ‘ Memorials of Families 
of the Surname of Archer,’ London, 1861, 
which does not profess to be more than an 
introduction to the subject. I believe he 
contemplated a fuller and_ scientifically 
arranged history of the Archer families in 
Great Britain and Ireland. Some portions 
of his collection towards this end are in 
B.M. Add. MS. 19 ec. 27,975. I myself have 
gathered thousands of references to the 
Archer family, but I do not find,as L. G. R. 
puts it, that Archer and Bowman “ were 
indifferently applied to holders of these 
surnames.” So far as my researches go, this 
happens but rarely. 

The Archers of Hampshire (Bentley), 
Northampton (Sibertoft), Hereford (Tatin- 
ton, Bolinghope, Clehangre, Aston-Ingham), 
Stafford (Walsall), Warwick (Caldecote), 
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Gloucester (Stoke-Archer), Wiltshire, and 
Leicester all derive from William le Archer 
(Arcuarius), tenant in Bentley, Hampshire, 
1080 (Domesday Survey), who is probably 
the Guillaume L’Archer whose name, says 
Burke, is on the Roll preserved in the 
church of Dives, Normandy. This surname 
also appears in the Battle Abbey copy of the 
charter. G. H. RowsotHam. 
21 Ashley Road, St. Annes-on-Sea. 


“A WorkING-MAN’s Way IN THE WORLD ’ 
(12 8S. i. 468).—The information given at 
this reference is not wholly correct. There 
lies before me an interesting and well- 
written book by Charles Manby Smith, 
‘ Curiosities of London Life,’ which is dated 
1853, and in his preface the author says :— 

** In the *‘ Working-Man’s Way in the World’ I 
had to draw upon my own experience for 
materials; and I cut short my tale when that 
experience no longer afforded matter which could 
be considered interesting to the general reader.”’ 
Bound up with my copy of the ‘ Curiosities ’ 
is @ list of books “lately published by 
William & Frederick G. Cash,” of 5 Bishops- 
gate Street Without, who describe them- 
selves as “ successors to Charles Gilpin” ; 
and the second item in this list is the 
Working-Man’s,’ &c. Let me quote :— 

The d of a Journeyman Printer. 
* None can read it without feeling a more cheerful 
man. We cordially wish it all the literary success 
it so eminently deserves’ (Weekly News). 
‘We are disposed to set a high value on the 
*Working-Man’s Way in the World”’ (Tait’s 
Magazine).” 

H. MAXWELL PRIDEAUX. 
Devon and Exeter Institution, Exeter. 


FIELDINGIANA: Miss H—anp (12 S. 
i. 483).—I do not think there is an s in the 
name of the lady who became the wife of 
Robert Henley, first Earl of Northington. 
In the memoir, written by his grandson 
(1831),the name appears as Miss Huband. 
In Kelly’s ‘Directory of Warwickshire ’ 
reference is made to Huband and Hubande 
memorials in Ipsley Church. 

JouN T. PaGe. 


THE “ JENNINGS Property ” (12 8. i. 329, 
433, 498).—Some of your correspondents 
appear to be still interested in this case, 
which I thought consigned to oblivion long 
ago. When quite young I remember my 
mother telling me of a father and son named 
Jennings who had spent verymuch time on 
it, and who wanted only one link to complete 
their claim. My mother was cousin either 
to these men or the wife of one of them, and 


Wolverhampton Infirmary was recorded in 
The Daily News a year or two ago must be 
one of those referred to. Perhaps the 
pedigrees prepared by these men may have 
got into some collector’s hands, and if from 
this slight information it should prove 
possible to trace the names of the wife or 
wives of these Jenningses, who lived in 
Birmingham or the neighbourhood some 
fifty years ago, I should be glad to hear of 
it. My mother’s pedigree is said to show a 
connexion with the family of Arkwright, 
the inventor. JOHN THICKBROOM. 
35 Allison Road, Hornsey, N. 


British HerB: Hers Topacco (12 8. 
i. 48, 136, 317, 432, 474).—I find inan old MS. 
book of recipes a mention of English tobacco 
made from yellow henbane. Was _ this 


henbane used in the mixture of coltsfoot, | 
dandelion, and other leaves, and would yellow 
henbane when dried as a narcotic ? 


Among other leaves I remember the use of 
musk and sweet verbena. 
Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


‘ WANTED A GOVERNESS’ (128. i. 467, 515). 
—This song appears in a programme of a 
concert which was given at Hawick in 1851, 
and was sung by Mr. George Maclean of 
Jedburgh. The composer’s name is given 
as Parry. During a period of well-nigh 
fifty years Mr. Maclean sung this song with 
very great acceptance. He had a true 
conception of the words, and his rendering of 
it always appealed to the 


Aenostic’’ AND ‘“‘ AGNosco”’ (12 8S. i. 
429, 492).—This ‘“ howler”? was put into 
Cecil Rhodes’s mouth by the late W. T. 
Stead in an article which appeared shortly 
after Rhodes died. It was generally thought 
at the time that the blunder was Stead’s 
own. ‘“ Presbyter Londinensis”’ in a letter 
which appeared in The Times of April 11, 
1902, wrote: “If Cecil Rhodes ever used 
“agnosco’ at all, he would probably have 
said with Tolumnius, ‘ Accipio agnoscoque 


999 


Deos. W. A. 


If agnosco was once mistranslated ‘‘I do 
not know,” it is said that 7mputo was once 
also similarly treated. Some ladies, so the 
story goes— observing on a sundial the 
inscription, ‘‘ Hore pretereunt et imputan- 
tur,” inquired of an Oxford man who was in 
their company what the words meant, to 
which he replied: “ The hours pass and are 


I think the David Jennings whose death at 


not counted.” G. C. TIcKENCOTE. 
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“How not To po ir” (12 S. i. 508).—I 
have a little book, ‘‘ What to do, and How 
to do it; or, Morals and Manners taught by 
examples. By Peter Parley,’ London, no 
date A writing inside shows that it was 
given to me in 1851. 

In a list of his books made by Samuel 
Griswold Goodrich (“‘ Peter Parley ’’) him- 
self, quoted in Allibone’s Dictionary, the 
date of first publication is 1844, presumably 
in the United States. 

Dickens began to write ‘Little Dorrit’ 
in September, 1855. It may be worth 
noting that in chap. x. of Book the First of 
‘ Little Dorrit,’ ‘‘ How to do it’ occurs once, 
viz., p. 76 of the original edition, line 14 from 
foot, while ‘‘How not to do it” appears 
again and again. 

It is at least possible that the above-named 
little book, with its title in plain letters on 
the cover, was on the Dickens nursery book- 
shelves in 1855 and earlier. 

RoBeRT PIERPOINT. 


Fact or Fancy? (12 S. i. 509.)— 

1, ‘That an Englishman’s house is his 
castle.’’—See‘N.E.D..,’ s.v. ‘Castle,’ e, phrase : 

(1567, Staunforde, ‘Plees del Coron,’ 14b, Ma 
meason est a moy come mon castel hors de quel le 
ley ne moy artaafuer.}] 1588, Lambard, ‘ Eiren.’ IT. 
vii. 257, Our law calleth a man’s house. his castle, 
meaning that he may defend himselfe therein. 
1600-16, Coke, 5 ‘Rep.’ 9b, The house of ever 
man is to him as his Castle and Fortresse, as well 
for his defence against injury and violence, as for 
his repose. 1856, Emerson, ‘ Eng. Traits, Wealth,’ 
Wks. (Bohn) ii. 73, The house is a castle which 
the King cannot enter.” 

Stephen’s ‘ Blackstone, vol. iv. p. 108, 
ed. 1880, says :-— 

‘No outward doors of a man’s house can in 
general be broken open to execute any civil pro- 
cess; though in criminal cases the public safety 
supersedes the private.” 

In Scotland, according to Brewer’s ‘ Phrase 
and Fable,’ the law is different. 

2. Gravel v. clay.— 

‘sor warmth, for dryness, for absence of fogs, 
and for facility of walking after rain, just when the 
air is purest and at its best, there is nothing like 

vel; but when gravel has been rendered foul 
By infiltration with organic matters, it may easily 
become a very hotbed of disease.”—‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ eleventh ed., ‘Soil.’ 
ALFRED GWYTHER. 
Windham Club. 


With regard to Mr. ACKERMANN’S query 
No. 2, the supposed superiority of gravel to 
clay, I wish to assure him that, so far as 
London is concerned, facts will prove this to 
be a fancy. If he will examine the Registrar- 
General’s Returns and the geological map of 


London, he will find that the highest and the 
healthiest parts of London are on the ridges, 
northern and southern, of the clay basin of 
the Thames, such as Highgate, Hampstead, 
and Harrow on the north, and Richmond 
Hill, Sydenham Hill, and Forest Hill on the 
south. Gravel is always the soil found 
next or near the water course. I went very 
fully into this question in a paper which I 
had the honour of reading before the British 
Balneological and Climatological Society, 
entitled ‘The Clay and Gravel Soils of 
London and the Relative Advantages of 
dwelling upon Them,’ published in the 
Society’s Journal for January, 1902. 
S. D. CLIPPINGDALE, M.D. 


2. Gravel v. clay.—Before population 
became so thick, gravel was estimated a 
more healthy soil to live on than clay, 
because gravel assisted drainage. You dug 
a hole, and the loose nature of the soil did 
the rest for the drainage, whereas clay did 
not so help, and care had to be taken to 
lead the drainege away or to empty out 
cesspits or pools in a clay soil frequently. 
But now population is more dense, on a 
gravelly soil, unless care be taken, you may 
get your neighbour’s drainage. 

Another reason in favour of gravel is that 
it is not so cold to live on as clay. 

Hic Et UBIQUE. 


ENGLISH CARVINGS OF ST. Patrick (12 8S. 
i, 429, 478).—The following letter serves to 
explain why I thought the figure on the 
vaulting of Milton Abbey was St. Patrick, 
but does not tell us who he is :— 

St. Peter’s Vicarage, Portland, 14th June, 1916. 

Dear Srr.—Sir Everard Hambro has sent me 
your letter of the Yth instant, and asked me to 
reply to it, as for some years I lived at Milton, 
and studied, and wrote on, every feature of the 
Abbey, including the bosses. I am afraid that the 
young man who took you round the church unin- 
tentionally misinformed you. There is no boss of 
St. Patrick in the vaulting. The only representa- 
tion of the saint in Milton Abbey is on the monu- 
ment which Sir Everard erected to the memory of 
his father, Baron Hambro.—Yours faithfully, 

HERBERT PENTIN, 
Hon. Secretary of the Dorset Natural History 
and Antiquarian Field Club. 


The statement surprised me so much that 
I thought it deserved the query to which 
Canon Fow Ler replied. If the foliage in 
question is not shamrock, Medicago lupulina, 
it is at least a trefoil of some kind; and 
there seems to be no doubt that it is work 
of the fourteenth century. Mr. Pentin, in 
his interesting article about those medallions 
in The Antiquary of 1908, pp. 10-14, admits 
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that that abbey wes at first dedicated to 
two Keltic saints. The shamrock occurs on 
work of, I believe, the thirteenth century in 
the Cathedral of Raphoe. But my query 
referred to Grest Britain, and not to 
Hibernia. E. 8. Dopeson. 


(12 i. 510).—In Halliwell’s 
‘Dictionary of Archaic and _ Provincial 
Words’ the second meaning of “loke”’ is 
private road or path. Last.” 

In ‘The English Dialect Dictionary ’ it is 
also attributed to East Anglia :— 

** Also written loak Nrf. e Suf.; and in form look 
Nrf. fet) A lane, a short, narrow, blind lane, a 
‘cul-de-sac’; a grass ,@ private lane or road.” 


ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


This is defined in the ‘N.E.D.’ as a short 
lane having jno outlet; a cul-de-sac. The 
word occurs frequently in the earlier works 
of Mr. James Blyth, the present-day East 
Anglian novelist. WB. 


A “‘loke”’’ is defined in the Funk & 
Wagnalls Dictionary as ‘a narrow lane or 
road, especially one closed at one end; also 
a gateway or wicket.” 

In Kent the word is used to signify a 
private roadway. This meaning also is 
given to it in the ‘Century Dictionary.’ 

R. VauGHAN GOWER. 

Mattield, Kent. 


I am away from my books, but “‘loke ”’ 


means a narrow way—not (I think) available | . 


for wheels or draught animals. It is in 

common use all over Norfolk and, I fancy, 

East Anglia. We have several “lokes”’ 

here. Hic et UBIQUE. 
Reepham, Norfolk. 


I find in Wright’s ‘ Provincial Dictionary ’ 
(1857): ‘‘Loke, (1) v. A.-S., to look; (2) 
part. p. locked ; (3) s., the hatch of a door.” 

H. T. BARKER, 

Ludlow. 


The word “ loke”’ is defined in the ‘ New 
English Dictionary’ as a lane, a short, 
narrow, blind lane or road, a cul-de-sac, a 
grass road, a private lane or road. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


(Mr. Penry Lewis and Mr. A. E. Marten 
thanked for replies.] 


““ SHE BRAIDS ST. CATHERINE’S TRESSES ”’ 
(12 S. i. 447, 498).—The Spanish say of an 
old maid, ‘Ha quedado para vestir imé- 
genes ”’ (She has remained to dress images), 
én important function in Spain, where the 
wardrobes of some of the images are ex- 


““THREE-A-PENNY COLONELS” (12 S. i. 
510).—This allusion is doubtless a variant on 
the playful references of Sir W. S. Gilbert’s 
witty song for Don Alhambra in ‘The 
Gondoliers, beginning ‘‘There lived a 
king.” The well-known lines run thus :— 

Lord Chancellors were cheap as sprats, 
And Bishops in their shovel hats 
Were plentiful as tabby cats— 

In point of fact, too many. 
Ambassadors cropped up like hay ; 
Prime Ministers, and such as they, 
Grew like asparagus in May, 

And Dukes were three a penny. 
On every side Field-Marshals gleamed ; 
Small beer were Lords Lieutenant deemed ; 
With Admirals the ocean teemed 

All round his wide dominions...... 


Wma. JacGarp, Lieut. 


Str WaLTeR Scott: AN UNPUBLISHED 
LETTER (12S. i. 446).—My attention has been 
called to this communication. Lockhart’s 
letter, given as dated Nov. 5, 1826, announces 
the engagement of his daughter to my father. 
I understand that there was such an en- 
gagement, but certainly not in 1826, as 
that was the year in which my father was 
born. 1846 is a possible date for the engage- 
ment to bave taken place; in which case 
the Sir W. Scott referred to must be the 
second baronet. 

Hamitton More NISBETT. 
The New Club, Edinburgh. 


Sir Walter Scott’s biographer was married 

in 1820. His only daughter was his third 

born child, who married Mr. Hope. It is 

therefore obvious that Lockhart could not 

possibly have been writing about his daugh- 

in 1826. W. E. Wuson. 
awick. 


Mitpmay, Harvarp COLLEGE, 
1647 (12 S. i. 488).—As the Mildmay family 
were of Essex, I wrote to Mr. Frederic 
Chancellor of Bellefield, Chelmsford, our 
antiquarian authority, the author of ‘ Sepul- 
chral Monuments of Essex.’ and he has 
kindly searched and sends particulars, which 
I forward. He answers some of the questions 
asked by Mr. ALBERT MattHeEws of Boston. 


“1. Sir Walter Mildmay of Apethorp had two: 
sons, Anthony and Humphrey. Sir Henry of 
Wanstead was a son of Humphrey. Sir Henry 
had two sons, William and Henry. William was 
— a great-grandson of Sir Walter of Ape- 
orp. 

“There is a marble slab in the north aisle of 
Danbury Church with this inscription :— 

“* Here lyeth interred y* body of Will™ Mildmay, 
Esq' (eldest son of 8* Henry Mildmay of Wanstead, 
K"t, and of Dame Anne his wife, one of the 


tensive. G. S. Parry. 


daughters and coheirs of W™ Holliday, Alderman 


“8 
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of London). Hee dyed June the first, 1682, aged 
60 years, leaving his most loving and beloved wife 
Mary, eldest daughter ot John Brewster of Wyfield, 
in the parish of Barking in the County of Essex, 
Esq, his executrix.’ 

“Over the inscription is the achievement: 
Arms, Quarterly of 4, 1 and 4, Mildmay ; 2 and 3, 
[Sable] three helmets [argent, garnished or] within 
a bordure engrailed [of the second], Holyday. 
Impaling [Sable] a chevron [ermine] between three 
estoiles [argent], Brewster. 

9. In connexion with this College it is inter- 
esting to note that John Harvard, founder of the 
celebrated Harvard College, Cambridge, America, 
was educated at Emmanuel College; consequently 
at the tercentenary festival of that College on 
June 19, 1884, Harvard was represented by Charles 
Eliot Norton, Professor there of the History of 


rt. 
‘“‘Sir Henry St. John Mildmay also attended the 
festival as representative of the founder’s family.” 
W. W. GLENNY. 
Barking, Essex. 


This gentleman is alluded to in ‘A Memoir 
of the Mildmay Family,’ by Col. Herbert 
St. John Mildmay (published in 1913 by 
John Lane), where his marriage and place 
of interment are mentioned. 

He was the eldest son of Sir Henry 
Mildmay of Wanstead, and of Shawford, 
Hants. He was, thus, the grandson of Sir 
Humphrey Mildmay of Danbury (William, 
indeed, was buried at Danbury), and the 
great-grandson of Sir Walter Mildmay of 
Apethorpe, Danbury, and Queen-Camel 
(Hazelgrove), Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to Queen Elizabeth, and founder of Em- 


manuel College, Cambridge. I believe 
William left no issue. S. Gy. 
Latin Contractions (12 8S. i. 468).— 


“ Expoitorum ”’ is a regular contraction for 
“expositorum.”’ ‘‘ Onens’’ seems to be a 
misprint for ‘‘oneris,” the accountant’s 
charge. Pi” perhaps for “ 
J. J. Bz 


Prayrine Carps Srxty Years Aco (12 8. 
i, 468, 514).—I think Disraeli’s memory was 
at fault. It was not upon the ace of spades 
(which bore only the Lion and Unicorn and 
Garter motto around the ace, surmounted 
by the crown, and the amount of the duty, 
then one and sixpence) that the Great Mogul 
appeared, but upon the wrapper. They 
were called Great Mogul cards, and I remem- 
ber playing with them as a boy in the late 
fifties, but I think they must have belonged 
to a considerably earlier period. An un- 
opened pack which lies before me as I write 
has an unmistakably Georgian aspect: it 
might even be eighteenth century. The 
Eastern monarch is depicted on the wrapper 


in a turban and quite impossible dress, and 

beneath is printed “Hunt & Sons, Card 

Makers to His Majesty, 20 Piccadilly, 

London.” F. H. H. 
Old Mill House, Trumpington, Cambridge. 


Motes on Books. 


European Characters in_ French Drama of the 
Highteenth Century. By Harry Kurz. (New 
York, Columbia University Press, 6s. 6d. net.) 

THE general idea of this book is decidedly a good 
one ; and it was also a good plan to limit its scope: 
to the period between the time of Louis XIV. and 
the French Revolution, and, again, to deal princi- 
pally with works which, not being the product of 
genius, may be taken to represent all the more 
truly the ideas of the average Frenchman of the 
time. As was to be expected, the best chapter is 
that on the English, as portrayed by the eigh- 
teenth-century French dramatist, and the next best 
that on the Germans. In particular there are some 
interesting and entertaining paragraphs about the 
French dramatic use of °German music and music- 
lovers. The material for these two studies is fairly 
lively, and a decidedly good feature of the book is 
the apt and lavish—but not too lavish—use of 
quotation. The indications of the political situation 
between France and the several nations concerned, 
though slight, are for their pu e sufficient ; and, 
even if the arrangement of the subject-matter is 
somewhat mechanical, it can justify itself on the 
score of — mg to refer to. 

The book has, however, one or two fundamental 
defects. In the first place, the reader is given no 
idea as to the source or nature of the plays to 
drawn upon. Every cultivated person knows. 
something about Voltaire and Beaumarchais, and 
may be expected to remember the story of Figaro,. 
and the circumstances of Voltaire’s sojourn in 
England, or, if he does not, to be able readily to. 
refresh his memory. But such well-known names: 
are most rare. The greater number of these plays— 
not that they are actually very numerous—must 
be unknown to the majority of readers to whom 
such a work as this coul of any use, and, 
besides that, difficult of access. It is idle to write 
allusively of the characters they contain, and of 
their authors also, as if these were Shakespeare, 
Moliére, or Goethe, the heroes a Harpagon or a 
Faust, and the heroines a lind or a Gretchen 
There should at least have been a list of the plays. 
to be examined, and some methodical, though it 
might have been brief, account of the playwrights. 

And when we say “ examined ”’ we are reminded’ 
of our second grievance against the compiler. There 
is a considerable parade made of an intention to: 
examine into bear and, after some pages have 
been filled, considerable parade in the way of 
recapitulation of things examined. But in those 
said intervening pages no effective examination of 
anything has taken place; partly because the- 
method is so extraordinarily casual that it does 
injustice to the matters collected together, and’ 
partly because these matters themselves are too. 
slight, too literally insignificant to bear examina-- 
tion. A Cpe deal of what is said might be fairly 
challenged on exactly the same grounds as those 
upon which one would challenge conclusions about. 
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Bohemia drawn from ‘The Winter’s Tale.’ No 
‘sort of attempt is made to eliminate the personal 
factor, to distinguish between commonplaces of 
French thought, and the individual whims, opinions, 
or designs of the different dramatists. In fact, as 
a piece of rather extended literary work, it is so 
sketchy, so uncritical, so lacking in grip, that it 
makes a sad impression of triviality. We venture 
‘to think that the more solid and better equipped 
of American men of ietters should turn their minds 
to criticizing and castigating the increasing output 
“of studies of the kind before us—in which a sound 
‘idea, a good subject, is lighted on, but brought to 
nothing by the lack‘of genuine work upon it, by the 
-triviality of the treatment. 

We are beginning to think that some constitu- 
‘tional difference of ear, of taste for style in diction, 
renders an English lover of letters incapable of 
‘guessing the effect of American writing on American 
ears, and therefore—it may be—hardly a trust- 
worthy judge of it. But the same disability does 
not exist in regard to clichés not of phrase, but of 
thought, or to outworn generalizations and mixed 
metaphors, and these—both in the book before us, 
and in some others we have recently looked into 
which came to us from America—we also venture 
to deprecate. 


Sappho and the Sapphic Metre in English. With 
Bibliographical Notes by Edwin Marion Cox. 
(Chiswick Press, Is. net.) 
‘Tue history of translations of Sappho into English 
-does not offer any particulars of a specially excit- 
‘ing nature. The first attempt was that of John 
Hall, who in his translation of Longinus ‘On the 
Sublime,’ published in 1652, did into English the 
e embedded therein. Dr. Cox cites this in full, 
-as he does the version of the same poem made b 
Pulteney in his rendering of Longinus from a Frenc 
‘translation. There is obviously little to be said 
in favour of either ; nor need _ we dissent from the 
‘slight measure of praise allotted to Ambrose 
Philips and those who immediately followed him. 
Yet some account must be taken of the value of 
-words as words. A writer in The Atlantic Monthly 
for 1894 is quoted as making enthusiastic, but cer- 
tainly well - justified observations on the Greek 
language from this point of view; but neither he 
nor our author mentions a circumstance which 
‘must continually be borne in mind in estimating 
old translations—and that is the continuous change 
‘in the poetical value of words, and still more of 
phrases. It is probable that the seventeenth-century 
ines which affect us with chill carried to seven- 
teenth -century ears something of the force of 
restrained ion which we associate more readily 
with brief homely words. We are, it seems clear, 
much nearer the peculiar Greek sense for the value 
of words than our forefathers were; and, like the 
‘Greeks, we tend in poetry to interpose layers of rich 
and subtle imagery, forming a language within a 
language, between the actual words and the centre 
of the thought. Bearing this in mind, and noting 
how strongly poetic tradition descends—observing, 
too, what excellence in translation has here and 
there recently been attained—we hope that there 
will yet be a twentieth-century — version of 
the Hymn to Aphrodite, more excellent than any 
hitherto, and even worthy to stand beside the 
original. ‘ 
Dr. Cox gives us two interesting examples of his 
own achievements in this line: we like both. 


We wondered why so sensitive and exact a reader 
as he shows himself chose to add “silver °—g 
word that counts a good deal usually—to 

Aédduxe & oedddva, 
and also to ignore in this line the force of the idea | 
of ‘*setting”’ contained in the first word. 

The information put together in this brochure 
should prove welcome to students, for some of it, 
if wanted, might have to be sought with trouble,’ 
A tabular conspectus of the works referred to 
would not have taken up much space and would 
have been useful: and sore of the paragraphs might 
with advantage have been divided up, in order 4 


be easier of reference. 

The Influence of Ancient Civilization in 
the East and in America. By G. Elliot Smith, ° 
F.R.S. (Manchester, University Press.) 


THE reader must not expect too much from the 
alluring title of this tractate of 32 pp. Dr. Elliot 
Smith, in a concise lecture, presents us with the 
merest outline of the conclusions at which he has 
arrived elsewhere. But the arguments and 
proofs which led to these conclusions must be 
sought in the larger works to which he makes 
reference. Our curiosity consequently is stimué 
lated rather than gratified. 

The thesis which he seeks to establish is that the 
essential elements of the ancient civilization of 
America,as well as those of India, Northern Asia, 
the Malay Archipelago, and Oceania, were brought 
to them about the eighth century B.c. by migra- 
tions of mariners from the Eastern Mediterranean, 
and that these early wanderers were Pheenicians 
in search of gold and pearls. There is, of course, 
nothing new in this suggestion. He refers. indeed, 
to the more recent researches of the late Terrien 
de la Couperie into the connexion between the 
Sumerian and ancient Chinese scripts, but he 
seems to have missed the valuable investigations 
of our Oxford scholar, Dr. C. J. Ball, on the same 
subject, with which he would do well to make 
himself acquainted. 


HippEN RELATIONSHIPS CONTAINED IN WILLS. 
—Mr. GerRALD Fortuercitt (11 Brussels Road, 
New Wandsworth, S.W.) writes :— 

**All genealogists know that wills are at present 
only indexed under the testator’s surname. In the 
hope of throwing open these vast mines of informa- 
tion relating to families not of the testator’s sur- 
name, I am indexing the legatees in the P.C.C. A 
start has been made with the years 1650, 1700, and 
1770, and some seven thousand names have been 
extracted. It is intended after the war to print 
these lists.” 


The Atheneum now appearing monthly, arrange- 
ments have been made whereby advertisements of 
posts vacant and wanted, which it is desired to 
publish weekly, may appear in the intervening 
weeks in ‘N. & Q.’ 7 


Notices to Correspondents. 
Mr. T. JEsson.—Forwarded. 


Mr. R. Vaucuan Gower (‘ R. Brereton, Artist’). 
—Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE writes to say that 


Brereton exhibited twice at the Suffolk 


Street 
Galleries, the dates being 1835 and 1847. 
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